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COLUMBIA LIBRARY COLUMNS 


Thk Spring 1996 Issue i Michael Stoeler, Editor 


l_n keeping with Library Columns desire 
to highlight the breadth and depth of all the collections of Columbia 
Libraries, I have asked C. V. Starr East Asian Library Director Amv V. 
Heinrich to guest-edit this issue devoted to the extraordinary resources of 
that library and the research it inspires. The fruits of her efforts are ap- 
parent in the pages that follow. Henry D. Smith provides a fascinating ac- 
count of nineteenth-century Japanese gokan novels, a genre of wood-block 
literature interweaving texts and illustrations, which presaged the modern 
Japanese love of comic books. Robert Hymes acquaints us with Chinese 
local histories, a body of literature where the needs of government bu- 
reaucrats and the pride of the gentry combined to describe the fabric of 
local life in China with extraordinary detail. Our guest editor discusses 
Starr Library’s Abe Kobo Collection and helps us to grasp the subtle and il- 
lusive brilliance of this twentieth-century Japanese novelist, pla\Avright, 
and poet.* Finally Heinrich and Starr Library’s Amy Hai Kyung Lee present 
an overview of Columbia’s Korean rare book holdings and in particular 
Starr’s Yi Song-ili Collection, which displays Korea’s unique place in the 
history of Asian printing. And of course “Our Growing Collections” 
testihes to the continued development of Columbia’s library resources and 
to the exceptional generosity of our donors, who make that growth 
possible. 


All East Asian names in the articles are presented in the traditional manner, with surname first. 




PICTURED FICTION: 

Popular Novels of Nineteenth-Century Japan 
in the Starr East Asian Library 

Henry D. Smith II 


T 

^he most striking feature of the thriv- 
ing world of Japanese popular fiction in the mid-nineteenth century was 
the dominance of a comic-book type format that wove the written text 
through and around elaborate visual renditions of the narrated action. 
The C. V. Starr East Asian Library holds some two dozen examples of this 
intriguing type of book, representing fourteen different writers and nine 
artists.^ While only a scattered selection, it is diverse and interesting 
enough to provoke a rethinking of what we mean by “literature” in Japan 
of the transition from Tokugawa to Meiji — and by extension in the aston- 
ishing comic-book culture of Japan today. 

The story begins in the seventeenth century, in the emergence of a 
popular market for printed books in Japan to serve the new urban concen- 
trations that appeared in Kyoto, Osaka, and Edo as a result of political 
reunification under the Tokugawa shoguns after 1600. Commercial print- 
ing in Japan began in the imperial capital of Kyoto, stimulated by the 
seizure of stocks of movable type for Chinese characters from Korea during 
Hideyoshi’s invasions in the 1590s. Publishers reverted quickly, however, to 
the wood-block technology that would remain dominant until the 1880s, 
sustained by an artisanal craft of remarkable sophistication.'^ One critical 
advantage of wood-block over movable type was the ease of interweaving 
image and text on the same block in a seamless manner, providing easy op- 
portunity for the comic-book style. 
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Henry D. Smith II 


Early printing in Kyoto concentrated on 
older works of literature, both in Chinese and 
in classical Japanese, with few illustrations. 
With the growth of a popular print culture, 
however, and its spread to neighboring Osaka, 
the pictorial emphasis became greater, partic- 
ularly for the emerging townsman literature 
of the time. Still, as one discovers in the novels 
of Ihara Saikakn, the illustrations occupied 
separate pages apart from the text, much in 
the manner of the traditional scroll paint- 
ing, in which text and image were regularly 
alternated. 

It was rather in the shogiinal capital of Edo 
(now Tokyo) to the north, where the con- 
straints of tradition were fewer, that the inte- 
gration of text and image on the same page 
was systematically developed. The process 
began with simple books of folk tales and 
legends aimed at a readership — perhaps more 
accurately, a viewership — that was not wholly 
literate, providing only occasional patches of 
simple narrative text within the pictures. 
These small pamphlets came to be known as 
kusazdshi, or “grass pamphlets” — perhaps be- 
cause of the cursive “grass” phonetic script, 
perhaps because the cheap paper was kusai 
(smelly). They emerged in the late seven- 
teenth centurv, and flourished in Edo in the 
middle decades of the eighteenth century, 
distinguished by the colors of their covers, var- 
iously red, blue, or black. 

The kusazoshi format was turned in a radi- 
cally new direction in the year 1775, when a 



Fig. 1. ("over of first section of Nuretsubnme negura no 
karakasa (Nest-Umbrella for a Drenched Swallow), 

1814; design by Utagawa Toyokiini. 

samurai writer who called himself Koikawa 
Harumachi (“Loveriver Springtown”) used it 
for a parody of an old Chinese story, a witty tale 
of a country bumpkin who dreamed he had 
visited the Edo pleasure quarters and become 
a true rake.^ This was the first of the kibyoshi 
(yellow covers), which lasted for some two 
decades as a critical genre in the remarkable 
parodic culture of Edo that was spearheaded 
by a creative alliance of urbane samurai and 
sophisticated townsmen. The kibyoshi were 
illustrated by such leading ukiyo-e artists as 
Kiyonaga and Utamaro, and achieved a level of 
wit and sophistication that belied their appear- 
ance as chapbooks for the semiliterate. It was 
the increasingly frequent tone of political 
satire that finally brought this particular stage 
of kusazoshi to an abrupt end in the shogunal 
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Pictured Fiction 


reforms of the early 1790s, in which some lead- 
ing kibyoshi writers and their publishers were 
censored or punished. 

The kusazoshi in the Starr Library collec- 
tion represent the next stage of development 
that followed the reining in of the kibyoshi 
spirit. The genre became tamer politically but 
more fantastic in content and more popular in 
audience — not in a reversion to a less literate 
readership, but rather as a creative response to 
the rapid growth of literacy among all classes 
that was conspicuous from the turn of the 
nineteenth centurv. Some of the literarv 

j / 

genres that thrived in this period consisted 
primarily of text, notably the yomihon — liter- 
ally, “books for reading,” a term that implicitly 
suggested the more pictorial alternative of 
kusazoshi. The new development in picture 
hctions was simply a further evolution of the 
kibyoshi, now less parodic in spirit and more 
sustained in length, consisting of three or 
more covered pamphlets bound together with 
silk thread to form what from an early point 
were termed gdknn kusazoshi by the publishers, 
“bound-together” works of kusazoshi. As in the 
past, the smallest unit was a set of hve folded- 
over sheets, which as kibyoshi would constitute 
a single pamphlet, but now the bound- 
together multiples of five typically reached 
thirty to forty sheets (sixty to eighty pages) for 
the single volume (or two-volume pair) that 
would be put on sale in bookstores. 

One distinguishing feature of the new 
gokan format, which was gradually developed 


by Edo publishers in the years 1804-1809, was 
a new type of cover to replace the older plain 
kibyoshi “yellow cover” to which a printed title 
cartouche was pasted. The gokan were now 
provided with full multicolor covers in the 
manner of single-sheet ukiyo-e “brocade 
prints,” a feature that much enhanced the aes- 
thetic appeal of the book itself and provided a 
special lure when displayed on a bookseller’s 
shelf. In design, the successive colored covers 
to the sections of a single volume often consti- 
tuted one continuous composition — although 
one could view it as such only by flipping back 
and forth. Figure 1 shows the first cover of 
Nuretsiibame negura no karakasa (Nest-Umbrella 
for a Drenched Swallow), published in 1814 
with text by the renowned kibyoshi writer 
Santo Kyoden and pictures by the leading 
ukiyo-e artist of the day, Utagawa Toyokuni. 
The actor-like appearance of the protagonist 
shown in the cover is no coincidence, since 
Toyokuni was known for his actor portraits, 
and Kyoden ’s intricate tale was a skillful weav- 
ing of various kabuki plots with folk tales and 
historical legend. The umbrella pattern on the 
kimono echoes the title of the work. 

Figure 2 reproduces a single two-page 
spread from Nest-Umbrella for a Drenched Swal- 
low — the title of which was taken from a haiku 
by Kikaku (“Let me lend you my umbrella for a 
nest, rain-drenched swallow”), in allusion to 
one event in the convoluted plot. Here we view 
the penultimate scene of the book: the fate- 
ful destruction of Sagami Jiro Toshiyuki 
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Fig. 2. Scene from Nuretsubame negura no karakasa (Nest-Umbrella for a Drenched Swallow), 1814, 33b-34a; text by 
Santo Kyoden and picture by Utagawa Toyokuni. 


(in the center, identified by the encircled 
Chinese character for “Toshi” on his robe), 
who is zapped by a mirror ray from the heav- 
enly god to the upper right and turned into a 
giant rat, shown escaping to the upper left in 
successive stages. The picture is thus intended 
to be read as it progresses from right to left, 
just as in a scroll painting, following the narra- 
tive action. The sequence of the six discrete 
blocks of text, similarly running in a general 
right to left and top to bottom pattern, is care- 


fully indicated by two separate codes, one of 
matching symbols and the other of Chinese 
numerals. 

The gokan remained the mainstream of 
fiction production in Japan for over six 
decades, centered in Edo and distributed 
nationally. In sheer number of titles, gdkan 
accounted for over two-thirds of all new Edo 
fiction, and for the decade before the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, one compilation lists a 
total of 371 gokan, 88 percent of the total of 
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418 volumes of fiction.'^ Virtually none of this 
literature has been translated into English, or 
even studied outside of a small circle of 
specialists in Japan, with the exception of an 
important book on Ryutei Tanehiko by the 
late Andrew Markus.'’ The difficulty lies in the 
very question of what kind of “translation” is 
appropriate when the pictures are such an in- 
tegral part of the work. Although inserting 
translated text into the picture is one possibil- 
ity, one is left with the problem of lines that 
properly read top to bottom and right to left; 
no adequate solution has yet been found. A 
related problem is identifying the “author”: 
the solution adopted for cataloging in CLIO is 
to list the writer as author and place the artist 
under the field for “Other authors,” but one 
might as easily argue for a reversal of this 
priority. 

One new feature of gokan in the 1840s was 
the inauguration of long-running serialized 
works, appearing at the rate of two to three 
volumes a year (each volume, or hen, typically 
consisting of two twenty-sheet fascicles, or 
forty double-page spreads) . The Starr Library 
collection has scattered volumes of such 
major titles as Jiraiya goketsu monogatari 
(fferoic Tales of Jiraiya, 11 vols., 1839-1868), 
Shaka hasso Yamato bunko (A Japanese Library 
of the Life of Siddhartha, 58 vols., 1845- 
1871), and Inu no soshi (The Book of Dogs, 56 
vols., 1848-1881). The greatest of all, how- 
ever, was Shiranuhi monogatari (The Tale of 
Shiranuhi), which from its beginning in 1849 


was to reach a total of ninety volumes a half- 
century later.^ Begun by the artist Utagawa 
Kunisada and the writer Ryukatei Tanekazu (a 
disciple of Ryutei Tanehiko, the real consol- 
idator of the gokan genre), this epic saga of 
Shiranuhi, a cross-dressing female warrior 
from Kyushu who wielded the magic power of 
a spider, was continued by an additional writer 
and five more artists before concluding in the 
Meiji period. 

The scene in figure 3 shows the character 
Ayahata crouching on the floor with a dagger 
in her hand. A young woman of noble birth, 
Ayahata has been sold into prostitution under 
the control of the evil O-Ushi, who is seen 
lurking behind a stone lantern outside be- 
neath the moon. O-Ushi appears to be peep- 
ing in on the scene from the next page to the 
left; this was one of many clever pictorial 
devices used by gokan artists to heighten 
suspense. Ayahata is secretly in love with the 
hero(ine) Shiranuhi, not realizing that he is 
really Princess Wakana in her male persona, 
and has learned that a man whom she de- 
spises wishes to buy her freedom from the 
brothel. Despairing, Ayahata prepares to take 
her own life when suddenly a tiny spider 
drops from the ceiling and wraps a powerful 
thread around her wrist to stay the dagger, 
then descends to the board floor to spell out 
in silk the advice Ayarnachi sum na (Do not 
make this mistake!). Readers of the time 
woidd have known instantlv that this was vet 
another case of the famous spider sorcery of 
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Fig. 3. Scene from Shiranuhi rnonogatari (The Tale of Shiraiuihi) , vol. 23, 19b-20a. This appears near the conclu- 
sion of volume 23, published in 1857, just two years before the opening of Japan to regular trade with the West. 


Shiranuhi him/herself, who has intervened to 
save the life of Ayahata. 

Unlike the text-centered works of the yomi- 
hon (reading book) and ninjobon (sentimen- 
tal book) genres, which were typically read on 
a rental basis from book-lending peddlers, the 
gokan were purchased for household reading 
following the seasonal spring/ autumn sched- 
ule by which they were typically published. 
One writer raised in this era later recalled the 


characteristic method of reading a gokan, 
whereby one first leafed through the pictures 
in order to get a general idea of the main 
events and the fates of the central characters, 
and only then turned to the text to confirm 
and refine one’s pictorial intuitions.' One can 
witness this form of viewing/reading daily 
among the comic-book consumers on the sub- 
ways of Tokyo today. 
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Fig. 4. Meiji period reprint of Shiramihi monogatari 
(The Tale of Shiranuhi); from Zoku Teikoku bunko, vol. 
28 (Tokyo; Hakubunkan, 1900). This corresponds to 
the portion in hgnre 3 from the 1857 original. 


The wood-block gokan format survived 
into the Meiji period, but it fell victim in the 
early 1880s to competition from movable 
type, with which it could not compete in 
either speed or cost. In the meantime, the 
emergence of a thriving newspaper reader- 
ship following the lifting of the old Tokugawa 
ban on the discussion of current events had 
created a new readership eager to have news 
and to have it fast. The Meiji press was quick 
to take advantage of the speed enabled by 
movable type, in turn producing readers 
habituated to the regular and standardized 
forms of metal type, very different in style 
from the calligraphic brush forms of Edo 
wood-block fiction. In these ways, a genera- 
tion gap quickly developed between older 


Edo readers and new Tokyo readers, a gap 
that grew with each passing year in the 1880s 
and after. In the process, the pictures that 
were so basic to gokan were either eliminated 
or reduced to the occasional picture-only 
insets characteristic of book illustration in the 
West, serving as mere appendages to the wTit- 
ten text. One American scholar has recently 
argued that this represented a fundamental 
shift from older Japanese “pictocentrism” to 
the text-rooted “logocentrism” of Western 
literature, and the resulting inability to appre- 
ciate the world of gokan fiction.^ 

The subordination of pictorial expression 
did not mean that the written texts of gokan 
novels were cast aside, but rather that they 
were recast as “literature,” so that late re- 
prints assumed the wholly different format of 
movable-type text with no pictures. Eigure 4 
shoivs an excerpt from the reprint of The Tale 
of Shiranuhi. The tale was reprinted in its en- 
tirety in 1900, in two volumes (totalling just 
under 2,000 pages) of the Imperial Library — 
a massive multivolume republication of many 
of the works of fiction of the Tokugawa era, in 
response to what was a growing nostalgia for 
the ancien regime. The pictorial element was 
reduced to a handful of frontispiece illus- 
trations of the main characters. The publisher 
was Hakubunkan, a new breed of publisher 
that catered to a citizenrv that had been 
trained to read text before pictures. 

Yet one only has to observe the Japanese of 
all generations today, who ride commuter 
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Fig. 5. Frontispiece illustration from Shiraniihi monogatari (The Tale of Shirannhi) , vol. 23. This continuous com- 
position, overprinted in gray and blue on heavy paper, would have been viewed by the reader in three frames from 
right to left: a single page shows a woman (really a man) holding a magic mirror as weapon; the next two-page 


trains absorbed in their comic books, to real- 
ize that the deep current of pictured hction 
epitomized by nineteenth-century gokan may 
have survived like a subterranean stream of 
the popular culture, breaking into the open 
once again with the revolution in habits of 
reading and viewing created by television. It 
may well be up to a generation of scholars 
reared on television and comics to revive the 
older tradition of pictured hction from its 
long neglect. 


1. Starr’s wood-block printed books from the Edo and 
Meiji periods were cataloged under a project, 
“Extending Access to the C. V. Starr East Asian 
Library,” funded by the U. S. Department of Education 
under Title IIC grants received during 1991-1993. 

2. Eor the consequences of wood-block technolog)' in 
Japanese printing, see Henry D. Smith II, “The History 
of the Book in Edo and Paris,” in James McClain, John 
Merriman, and Ugawa Kiioru, eds., Edo and Paris: The 
State, Political Power, and Urban Life in Two Early-Modern 
Societies (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1994). 

3. The first kibyoshi, Kinkin-sensei eiga no yume, has 
been translated as “Kinkin Seisei’s Dream of a 
Luxurious Life,” in Shunkichi Akimoto, The Twilight of 
Edo (Tokyo: Tokyo News Service, 1952), 111-39, in- 
cluding the original picture-text. 
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spread reveals a great cat monster and a lady in distress; and in the final half-page we see the waiting warrior op- 
ponent, all against the minute detail of a distant landscape. 


4. Compiled from Asakura Kamezo, [Shinshu] Nihon 
shosetsu nenpyo (Tokyo: Shun’yddd, 1926). Although in- 
complete, this chronology of published hction is a 
good reflection of dominant trends. 

5. Andrew Markus, The Willow in Autumn: Ryutei 
Tanehiko, 1783-1842 (Cambridge, MA: Council on East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1992). In Japanese, 
interesting essays on gokan as a combinaU)ry art form 
are to be found in Suzuki Juzd, Ehon to ukiyo-e (Tokyo: 
Bijutsu Shuppansha, 1969), 13-67. 

6. The first seventy-one volumes of The Tale of Shiranuhi 
were published in the years 1849-1885 in 
traditional gokan format, but the hnal volumes 73-90 
(vol. 72 was lost) appeared only in a movable-type 
edition in Zoku Teikoku bunko, vols. 28-29, published by 
Hakubunkan in 1900 with only a few frontispiece 
illustrations. 


7. Yazaki Sabun, “Kusazoshi to Meiji shoki,” Waseda 
bungaku (October 1927), as quoted in Maeda Ai, “Meiji 
shoki gesaku shuppan no doko — Kinsei shuppan kiko 
no kaitai,” Maeda Ai chosakushu 2: Kindai dokusha no 
seiritsu (Tokyo: Chikuma shobc5, 1989), 55. Maeda’s 
essay, a pioneering study in Meiji publishing history, 
originallyappeared in Kinsei bungei, nos. 9 (^June 1963) 
and 10 (February 1964). 

8. (diaries Inoue, “Pictocentrism,” Yearbook of Com- 
parative and General Literature, no. 40 (1992): 223-39. 

9. For a good survey of Japanese comic-book 
culture, see Frederick Schodt, Manga! Manga!: The 
World of Japanese Comics (Tokyo: Kodansha Inter- 
national, 1986). 
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Fig.l. The title page of Ch’ii-fu hsien chVi. Published in 1774, this is one of the hundreds of rare editions of (Chinese 
local histories preserved in the collection of the C. V. Starr East Asian Library. 


WRITING PLACES: 

Chinese Local Histones 


Robkrt Hymk.s 


l_n the summer of 1774 a Chinese im- 
perial official named Li Chung-chien set brush to paper in a preface to 
the new local history of Ch’u-fu County, long honored for having been 
home to the sage Confucius more than two thousand years before. 
Writing a local history, Li pointed out, was no easy matter: 

If the entire responsibility for the geographical records of the empire is to rest 
with the state officers of historiography, then by the nature of the case they 
must begin from separate views of each single county or single prefecture and 
make those their foundation. But at the start of such a work, if there is no one 
suitable to take charge, the local gentry will say, “It is not my affair,” while the 
official caring for the territory will say, “It is my affair; but for now it will have to 
wait.” And though seizing little opportunities over an accumulating period of 
months and years to complete a single book may seem an easy merit, yet in fact 
none but a man already long steeped in literary culture will even come close to 
it. As compared to plunging in immediately and getting the job done, there 
may be no advantage in waiting. Yet to demand it at once is hard. 

Li devotes much of his preface to praise of Fan Tang-lua, the county 
administrator. Fan, spurred by an imperial decree and building on the 
earlier but unpublished work of a local man who was distantly descended 
from Confucius, had managed to produce a new edition of the county 
history that year. Flis work, whose title page appears in figure 1, is only 
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one of the hundreds of rare editions of 
Chinese local histories preserved in the extra- 
ordinary collection of Columhia’s own C. V. 
Starr East Asian Library, an invaluable re- 
source for work in Chinese history. Leading 
historians of China from universities in this 
country and abroad have made the collection 
a hub of important research for decades, and 
the turn toward local history, social history, 
and cultural historv that has marked the studv 

of China in the last ten or twentv vears would 

/ / 

not have been possible without the Starr col- 
lection and the few others like it. 

Li Chung-chien’s stress on the difficulty of 
his project suggests that problems or contro- 
versies may have dogged the writing of this 
particular history. It is interesting that he 
should picture local gentry saying “It is not my 
affair,” since the making of a county or pre- 
fectural history, as a focus of local pride and in 
part a record of the accomplishments of great 
men and prominent families, often drew en- 
thusiastic participation from resident elites. 
Indeed a local administrator in imperial 
China — always an outsider assigned to a post 
in often unfamiliar surroundings by the em- 
peror or his central bureaucrats — might have 
found in compiling a local history a project in 
which to involve local gentry, a way to build 
ties of friendly association and mutual aid that 
could help him govern. In fact such a union of 
local interests and bureaucratic needs seems 


to have produced the genre of Chinese local 

historv as we know it. 

/ 

The earliest roots of the local history 
stretch back into China’s middle ages. In the 
T’ang dynasty (608-906) and perhaps before, 
collections of maps with accompanying ex- 
planatory annotation called t’u-ching, literally 
“maps and text,” were compiled for the use of 
county or prefectural administrators. Though 
no such works survive, contemporary refer- 
ences, as well as the content of surviving 
national geographical compilations that pre- 
sumably drew on the local works for their 
information, suggest that the text might have 
included not only comment on the maps with 
details of routes and distances but also lists 
and descriptions of government buildings, 
temples and shrines, schools, and the like — 
the kinds of information a local administrator 
might have needed to find his way around his 
jurisdiction and to govern without showing 
embarrassing ignorance. 

The “modern” local history, however, like a 
great deal else in Chinese elite culture, seems 
to have taken shape in the second half of the 
Sung dynasty (960-1278), during what histo- 
rians call the “Southern Sung,” because the 
Sung governed only the southern two-thirds 
of what had traditionally been Chinese terri- 
tory. In this period and under the succeeding 
Yuan dvnastv, when China was reunited but 
governed by a non-Chinese people, the Mon- 
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Fig. 2. A map of Ch’u-fii (bounty, from Fan Tang-luan’s history, Chu-fu hsien ch'ih, unusual in showing the roads in 
the county. 


gols, the literate and office-holding elite of 
China reoriented itself in some part away 
from heavy reliance on government office as 
the basis of status and toward local ambitions 
and local prestige. New local institutions 
emerged — among them the local academy or 
shu-yuan. Extra-governmental schools that de- 
emphasized study centered on the civil service 
examinations and stressed learning for its 
own sake, the shu-yuan became centers of 
oppositional intellectual or political activity. 
Some of these academies became the sites of 
local history projects. Other local histories — 
books in some ways like the older t’u-ching — 


were compiled not by administrators for 
official use but by local gentry for their own 
consumption, or as often by congenial admin- 
istrators and gentry in collaboration. 

Later dynasties, and in particular the 
Ch’ing (1644-1911), under which Fan Tang- 
luan and Li Chung-chien wrote, recognized 
the localist and potentially oppositional char- 
acter of independent academies and gentry- 
run local histories. Thev tried with some sue- 

j 

cess to co-opt both by absorbing them into the 
centralized structure of imperial governance. 
Thus the Ch’ing emperors ordered the com- 
piling of histories for every prefecture and 
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county in their domain at semi-regular inter- 
vals, and it became almost unknown for a 
history to be compiled without government 
participation. But as Li Chung-chien’s rumi- 
nations also suggest, for one man to compile 
a local historv was verv difficult, and 
collaboration — often semi-competitive in 
character — between administrators and the 
local literati remained the norm. 

It is precisely the combination of bureau- 
cratic and governmental with local and 
gentry-centered concerns, and the often fruit- 
ful tension between the two, that makes the 
Chinese local historv an extraordinarilv rich 

/ j 

resource for the historian. Here are all the 
technical geographic-cum-administrative data 
that a just-unpacked local administrator 
needed — maps (see for example the map of 
Ch’u-fu County from Fan Tang-luan’s history 
in figure 2), population figures, land surveys, 
tax data, and the like. But here too are 
records that celebrate the particularities of 
local life as objects of pride, especially local 
elite, held up for the admiration of gentry 
descendants and the elite of other regions. 
Biographies of prominent men, lists of suc- 
cessful examination candidates, inscriptions 
copied from stone, retelling the founding and 
history of local institutions both public and 
private — temples, shrines, schools, granaries, 
militia organizations, gardens, poetic and 
philosophical societies — with the names of 
sponsors and donors and records of the 


amounts spent, epitaphs, also copied from 
stone, and offering the most detailed record 
of a man’s life of any Chinese biographical 
genre, selections from the poetry and prose of 
a county’s famous writers: all of these, in 

quantity, will find their way into a typical local 
history. Some works give special attention to a 
county’s visual character: Li Chung-chien 
praised Fan Tang-luan particularly for the 
quality of the Ch’ii-fu history’s maps and 
illustrations (see the example in figure 3, a 
woodcut of an important local academy). 

The Starr Library’s collection is especially 
rich in Ch’ing and to a lesser extent Ming dy- 
nasty editions, and it also holds reprints of all 
the forty or so surviving Sung and Yuan local 
histories (these, unfortunately, represent only 
a small fraction of the hundreds originally 
compiled in those periods). The Library is 
also beginning to acquire the new local histo- 
ries that are appearing as this exceptionally 
flexible genre revives under transformed con- 
ditions in the People’s Republic. It will be fas- 
cinating to see whether and how the genre’s 
paired tasks of serving governmental needs 
and celebrating local pride continue to coex- 
ist in a contemporary setting. Together with 
the Library’s almost unparalleled wealth of 
rare genealogies from the same periods, the 
local histories collection makes Columbia’s 
holdings a resource unsurpassed in this coun- 
try for research in the social and cultural his- 
tory of both premodern and modern China. 
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Fig. 3. Li (ihung-chien praised Fan Tang-liian particularly for the high quality of the C.h’u-fu history’s maps and 
illustrations, such as this woodcut of an important local academy. 
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LABYRINTHS: 

The Abe Kobo Collection 


Amy Vladeck Heinrich 


T 

X_he self-portrait in the Starr East 
Asian Library’s Abe Kobo Collection is a photograph by the writer of his 
own shadow on the ground in front of him. In many ways the writer is 
indeed as ehisive as this portrait makes him seem. Abe Kobo 
(1924-1993) was the author of many well-known novels, including some 
from which famous hlms were made, such as Suna no onna (Woman in 
the Dunes), Hako otoko (Box Man), and Moetsukita chizu (The Ruined 
Map). In addition to his novels and essays, Abe was a noted playwright 
and the founder of the Abe Kobo Studio, which experimented with a 
method of developing and producing plays that relied on the company 
as a whole, under the direction of the writer/director, to contribute to 
shaping a dramatic presentation. Abe referred to himself as a “guide- 
book” for the actors involved in a production.^ 

When Abe died in early 1993, the Abe Kobo Collection was estab- 
lished in his memory on the basis of many materials donated by his close 
friend. University and Shinchd Professor of Japanese Literature 
Emeritus Donald Keene. Abe’s association with Columbia University in- 
cludes his receiving an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters in 1975 — 
the only Japanese writer to be so honored. The materials in the Starr Abe 
Kobo Collection include letters from Abe to Keene stretching from the 
early 1960s through the early 1990s; signed hrst editions of his published 
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Abe’s revisions can be seen in this text of Friends, as published in Abe Kobo zensakuin, vol. 11 (Tokyo: Shinchosha, 
1973), 77. 


Labyrinths 



' i 




Cover of the pamphlet Mumei shishu (Untitled Poetry 
Collection). 

works; manuscripts, photographs, and play 
scripts; and some very rare publications, such 
as the pamphlet Mumei shishu (Untitled Poetry 
Collection). As a whole the Abe Kobo Col- 
lection permits an intimate look at the writer 
and his attitudes toward his work. 

Abe’s world as portrayed in his writing has 
a mysterious quality similar to the atmosphere 
of the photographic self-portrait. The novels 
concern experiences on margins: margins of 
society, such as Woman in the Dunes or Box 
Man; margins of imagination, such as the 
science-fiction-like Inter-Ice Age Four, margins 
of experience, such as The Man Who Turned 
into a Stick. The title of a short essay manu- 
script in the Collection is a case in point: 
“Chikyu no mushikui ana e no tabi” (Journey 
to the Worm-Holes of the Earth). The essay 
begins: 


Once the earth was a giant labyrinth. It wasn’t 
only a spacial maze; many different times were 
entangled in a mosaic — that is to say, it existed 
like an aggregation of cul-de-sacs. 

The modern earth has changed into a far 
smaller, more easily understood thing. . . . 

To Abe, however, and perhaps his many 
readers as well, the understanding never 
seemed simple. In the mid-1970s, in an essay 
in a volume of collected works, Donald Keene 
wrote that Abe’s works seem to convey more 
meaning than is clearly stated — a situation 
that can unnerve his audience — and that his 
works can only be truly grasped with reread- 
ing.^ Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
Abe’s work is that the author himself seems to 
have approached his own writing this way, and 
to have reread, reperformed, and rewritten 
major texts even after publication and per- 
formance. The Abe Kobo Collection includes 
two printed versions of his play Tomodachi 
(Friends), annotated with Abe’s own hand- 
written revisions. One version was published 
in the literary magazine Bungei in 1967, the 
year Abe’s play shared the Tanizaki Prize with 
Oe Kenzaburo’s FootbalV^ A later version is one 
which appeared in a volume of his collected 
works in 1973. A comparison of the two texts 
shows that the later version incorporates some 
of the corrections made on the earlier one, 
and that further changes reversed earlier al- 
terations. In the third scene, for example, a 
stage direction was expanded in the margins 
of the earlier printed version to include 
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unspoken interactions among the younger 
son and his sisters. The section in the transla- 
tion by Donald Keene, published in 1969, in- 
corporated the revisions handwritten in the 
1967 publication: 

YOUNGER SON shadowboxes briefly to 
cover bis confusion. MIDDLE DALTiHTER, 
acting as if sbe bas suddenly noticed it, puts out 
ber band to remove a bit of wool fluff from 
Man’s jacket. ELDEST DAUGHTER tries to 
beat ber to it. But MAN sbrinks back from both 
of tbem, and neitber is successful. VOUNCiEST 
DAUGHTER chooses tbis moment to disap- 
pear into tbe kitchen. 

The handwritten revisions in the 1973 version 
delete what became the fourth sentence of 
the above translation (see page 22).-’ In a 
more recent set of translations of other 
Abe plays, Donald Keene acknowledges this 
difficulty of finding an “authorized” text of 
an Abe script, and writes: 

Abe did not consider any text of his plays to 
be definitive. Although he did not disavow 
earlier versions, each was considered a work-in- 
progress. Eor this reason, I have chosen to trans- 
late the most recent text available to me. 

Some of the alterations relate to experi- 
ences in performance; others, to alterations 
of meaning. The Collection offers the possi- 
bility of careful review of such changes. In a 
letter postmarked October 12, 1967, for ex- 
ample, Abe mentions working on a revision of 
the play Dorei-gan (Slave Hunt), which he says 
is a harder process than writing a new work. 


Several years later, in a letter postmarked 
March 28, 1975, he mentions revising it again, 
with a new title, Ue (Oo-way)." A review of the 
evolution of a play script can also take into ac- 
count xAbe’s thoughts on his plays as he men- 
tioned them in letters. A forthcoming pro- 
duction of Friends is mentioned in a letter 
dated April 23, 1970: 

When Friends is performed in America, what 
do you think about having the actor playing the 
Man not white, but an advantaged black intel- 
lectual? The Eamily would remain decent white 
folks. 

When I think it over, it may not be such a 
bright idea, but at the moment, I think it is a 
bright idea. . . . 

While best known for his fiction and drama, 
early in his career Abe self-published the 
Untitled Poetry Collection, which included a 
number of poems and two essays. He in- 
tended to sell the copies himself, but the ven- 
ture was not a great success. Although only a 
few of the pamphlets remain, the Collection 
in Starr has a copy. One of the poems shows 
an early interest in ambiguity and paradox, 
more ftilly developed in his later prose works: 

Waknre 

namida naku nakitareba 
koe mo naku emitariki 
yilgure ni kimi yuku hi 

Separation 

Since you wept without tears 

I smiled without words 

the day you left in the evening 
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The Japanese language can function very well 
without subjects in sentences, a quality that al- 
lows for a suggestive ambiguity that has been 
used by poets throughout the Japanese liter- 
ary tradition, as it is here. In the original, 
above, the poem does not specify who wept, 
or who smiled; it only suggests reciprocal 
responses. 

Abe himself left the world rather suddenly. 
Fortunately his work remains, and the Abe 
Kobo Collection includes not only unique 
items and autographed first editions, but pho- 
tocopies of all his articles, manuscripts, and 
the contents of his study at the time of his 
death. Postwar literary history is included in 
discussions of his early friendship with the 
Nobel laureate Oe Kenzaburo and the reasons 
for the rift between them later on. In one let- 
ter Abe expresses envy of Oe’s command of 
English, which made travelling easier for him. 
In addition, a strong sense of the man himself 
emerges, from the clear block-style handwrit- 
ing of his letters and from his warmth and 
humor. Abe frequently addressed his corre- 
spondent Donald Keene using Chinese char- 
acters to pun on the sounds Donarudo, and 
often signed his own name — as if giving a 
sense of his perceptions — as OBOK. Each 
spring he looked forward to Professor Keene’s 
return to Japan with imagined trips they 
would take together, and concluded his letters 
with warm words of friendship. A letter dated 
March 22, 1969, ends with the request: “Come 


to Tokyo as soon as you can, and serve as 
aspirin for me!” 

1. Three Plays by Kobo Abe, translated and with an 
Introduction by Donald Keene (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1993), x-xi. 

2. Donald Keene, “Abe Kobo; hito to bungaku” (Abe 
Kobo; the Man and the Literature), in Abe Kobo Kojirna 
Nobiio shu (Tokyo; Chikuma shobo, 1976), 499. 

3. In a letter to Keene dated October 11, 1967, Abe 
wrote that he was glad that while they split the honor, 
they each received the full amount of prize money. 

4. Friends: A Play by Kobo Abe, translated by Donald 
Keene (New York; Grove Press, 1969), 18-19. 

5. See the copies in the Collection of Bungei 6 (March 
1967); 85, and Abe Kobo zensakuin, vol. 11 (Tokyo; 
Shinchdsha, 1973), 75. 

6. Three Plays, xii. 

7. See also Three Plays, x, n. 1, where Donald Keene 
notes that the new title mimics “the cry that gives the 
strange animals of the play their name. ...” 
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This page opens volume 10 of the late-fifteenth-century printed edition of Yongbi Och’dn-ga (Songs of the Dragons 
Flying to Heaven). The Starr East Asian Library holds volumes 9 and 10, believed to be printed from the original 
blocks. 


A TREE WITH DEEP ROOTS: 

The Starr Korean Rare Book Collection 


Amy Vladeck Heinrich and Amy Hai Kyung Lee 


A tree with deep roots. 

Because the unnd sways it not, 
Blossoms abundantly 
And hears fruit. 

Ihe water from a deep spring, 
Because a drought dries it not. 
Becomes a stream 
And f lotus to the sea.^ 


A 

JL X^lthough for the past decade or so 
Starr Library tradition has maintained that the Korean collection was 
started in 1953, it actually began with a donation of books by Korean stu- 
dents at Columbia Unhersity in 1931. According to a recently discov- 
ered article in The Korean Student of December 1931, “the much 

needed and the long planned Korean Library and Culture Center was 
recently established at Columbia University. ... At present the Korean 
Library has nearly 1,000 volumes of Korean books, largely contributed 
by the Korean students in New York.” It goes on to declare, optimisti- 
cally, that “the Library Committee expects to have over 2,000 volumes of 
Korean books” by the end of 1931, and that “a large collection of books 
is expected in the near future and according to the plans of the com- 
mittee, the library will have at least 20,000 to 25,000 books by 1936.”“ 
This was not how it turned out. Although the Library still has some of 
those early donations, the Library Committee mentioned in the article 
seems to have dissolved, and other and perhaps more urgent concerns 
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occupied Korean students. There was a long- 
hiatus, which we are still in the process of re- 
constructing; however, it is clear that the sys- 
tematic collecting of Korean materials began 

only after renewed interest and University 

/ / 

commitment in the early 1950s. But the roots, 
planted by Korean students in the 1930s, had 
taken hold. The collection now has a total of 
approximately 40,000 volumes, plus subscrip- 
tions to 330 periodicals. 

Among those volumes are the 517 titles in 
1,857 volumes of the Yi S5ng-ui Collection of 
rare books, acquired by the Library in the late 
1960s. Yi Song-iii was an antiquarian book 
dealer in Seoul, and became the foremost au- 
thority on old movable type in Korea. When 
he died in the winter of 1964-1965, his per- 
sonal collection was put on the market by his 
heirs. Columbia spent close to two years 
negotiating the purchase. The collection as 
finally acquired was smaller than the one orig- 
inally sought, since strong pressure developed 
in Korea to keep the whole collection or at 
least the typographically oldest items within 
the country. Some particularly valuable and 
unique items did remain in Korea. The 1,857 
volumes Columbia acquired are housed in 
over 700 cases and printed, either with wood- 
blocks or movable wood or metal type fonts, 
on Korean paper made from mulberry tree 
fiber. A significant number of these are books 
printed with movable metal type, and some of 
the type fonts used predate the 1590s.-^ 


Over the years many of the volumes, which 
are in generally good condition, were cata- 
loged. However, it is only recently that the col- 
lection has been reviewed by a specialist in 
Korean rare books. The hrst expert to exam- 
ine the collection. Pack Rin, formerly of the 
Harvard-Yenching Library, identihed four- 
teen titles that he labelled “most rare.” Then, 
in August 1994, the C. V. Starr East Asian 
Librarv hosted four Korean rare book ex- 
perts: Chon Hye Bong, former member, 
C.ommittee on Cultural Properties, and pro- 
fessor, Academy of Korean Studies; Lee Jung 
Sup, specialist member. Committee on 
Cultural Properties; Kim Ki Yong, executive 
secretary. Association of Bibliography; and 
Park Sang Kuk, consultant. Committee on 
Cultural Properties. They worked in Starr for 
several weeks, cataloging the Korean rare 
book collection, as part of a Korean national 
project designed to catalog and confirm the 
status of Korean bibliographic cultural prop- 
erties outside Korea. 

Their work was published in November 
1994, in Haeoe Chonjok Munhxvajae Chosa 
Mongnok: Migiik Columbia Taehak Tonga 

Tosogivan Sojang Han’gukpon Mongnok (Biblio- 
graphy of Overseas Rare Book Cultural Treas- 
ures: Korean Rare Book Catalog of Columbia 
University, United States), published by the 
Korean Association of Bibliography, Seoul. It 
includes annotated records for the Korean 
rare book collection and an additional sec- 
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tion on modem ficdon, detailing Starr’s hold- 
ings of Korean fiction from the hi st half of the 
twentieth century that are no longer readily 
available in Korea. 

Among the rare books are two kxoon (vol- 
umes) of an extremely early printed version 
of Yongbi Och’dn-ga (Songs of the Dragons 
Flying to Heaven), volumes 9 and 10 (of 10). 
The bibliographers all believe these two vol- 
umes were printed from the original blocks, 
in the late hfteenth century. 

Songs of the Dragons Flying to Heaven is a 
poem in 125 cantos, written in Korean, with a 
Chinese translation following, celebrating the 

historv of the establishment of the Yi dvnastv. 

/ / / 

It was commissioned by King Sejong (1419— 
1450) in praise of his ancestors and forebears, 
the founders of the Choson (or Yi) dynasty, 
and was compiled in 1445 by three court poets 
and scholar-officials. Sejong invented the 
Korean script in late 1443 or early 1444. He 
ordered a commission to compile “explana- 
tions and examples,” and these were pub- 
lished in 1446 under the title Hu n min 
chongum haerye. Korea had used Chinese for 
official purposes — much as Latin was used 
throughout Europe. King Sejong, however, 
not only acknowledged that the Chinese writ- 
ing system was inappropriate for the Korean 
spoken language, he believed it was impor- 
tant to convey the spoken language in writing. 
According to his promulgation concerning 
the new script, he wrote: 


The sounds of our country’s language are 
different from those of C^hinese, and are not 
confluent with the sounds of Chinese charac- 
ters. Therefore, among the innocent people, 
there have been many who, having something 
to put into words, have in the end been unable 
to express their feelings. I have been distressed 
because of this, and have newly designed 
twenty-eight letters, which I wish to have every- 
one practice at their ease and adapt to their 
daily use.*^ 

The volumes in the Starr Library are a tan- 
gible legacy of these seminal historical and 
cultural events. The poem itself was com- 
posed to celebrate the legitimacy of the 
Choson dynasty, which lasted from 1392 until 
1910. In the historv of Korean culture, it was a 
kind of declaration of cultural independence. 
The invention hunmin chong'um, or “the 
correct sounds for the instruction of the 
people” (called han’giil, or “Korean writing,” 
since about 1913), a true alphabet that 
reflects the sounds of Korean, had enormous 
implications for the development of a na- 
tional literature, and ultimately national con- 
sciousness. The history of printing in Korea, 
the most advanced in East Asia in the fifteenth 
century, is also illustrated by this hrst printing 
of ban ’gill. 

The verse cited at the beginning of this 
paper is the second canto of the long poem, 
and refers metaphorically to the strength of 
the new dynasty; it can also be interpreted as 
referring to the lasting value of the culture it- 
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self, whose deep roots in the written and 
printed word have fostered the growth of 
Korean scholarship around the world. 


1. Songs of the Dragons Flying to Heaven: A Korean Epic, 
translated and with an Introduction by James Hoyt, 
rev. 2d ed. (Royal Asiatic Society, Korea Branch; Seoul: 
Seoul Computer Press, 1979), 44. 

2. The Korean Student Bulletin IX (December 1931): 1, 7. 

3. A more complete description of the whole collec- 
tion can be found in Amy \4adeck Heinrich and Amy 
Hai Kvamg Lee, 'The Vi S6ng-ui Collection of Korean 
Rare Books in the C. V. Starr East Asian Library of 
Columbia University,” Committee on East Asian Libraries 
Bulletin 95 (February 1992): 19-31. 

4. Translation adapted and revised from Gari Ledyard, 
The Korean Language Reform of 1446, Ph.D. diss., 
Universiw of California, Berkeley (Ann Arbor, MI: 
Universitv' Microfilms, 1966). 
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The: Ave:ry Archite:ctural and Fine Arts Library 

Mitchell Herbert Mitchell, recently retired curator of rare books at 
the Averv Architectural and Fine Arts Librarv, has donated an extremely 
rare book that fills a significant gap in Avery’s collection: A Description of 
the Five Orders of Columnes and Tearms of Architectureby Hans Blum, printed 
in London in 1668, shortly after the great fire. 

Not much is known about Blum. He was a German who spent some 
time in Rome and was settled in Zurich by 1550. In that year he pub- 
lished, in Latin, what proved to be the most successful architectural book 
of the Renaissance. Perceiving the need, he produced the first easy-to- 
use, clear and simple manual showing the correct proportions of the 
classical columns (Doric, Ionic, etc.), with full instructions for their de- 
sign. The book consists mainly of diagrammatic illustrations with rele- 
vant texts on the same page. Between 1554 and 1678 thirty-one editions 
translated into modern languages appeared in Switzerland, Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, and England. 

English language versions of Blum’s book were issued seven times 
between 1601 and 1678, but only thirteen physical copies are known to 
exist today, including the one Just donated by Mr. Mitchell to Avery. The 
reason for the scarcity may be explained by the subtitle of Columbia’s 
copy: For the use and benefit of free masons, carpenters, joyners, carvers, painters, 
bricklayers; in general, for all that are concerned in the famous art of building. 
Apparently most of the copies were used by these craftsmen until they 
wore out and were thrown away. Very few entered libraries, public or 
private. 
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It is thus most fortunate that our friend 
and colleague found this thirteenth copy in 
excellent condition, purchased it, and has 
donated it to the library for which he col- 
lected with unequalled passion and insight for 
a great part of his professional career. 

Augenfeld gift: An additional gift of letters, 
photographs, drawings, and memorabilia of 
Felix Augenfeld has been given to Avery 
Library by his step-daughter, Trudy Jeremias. 
Included in a recent exhibition on emigre 
Viennese architects, Augenfeld is best known 
as the designer of Sigmund Freud’s office and 
the Bnttinger Library in New York City. 

McGee gift: This collection is a series of gifts of 
drawings from Mrs. Dorothy H. McGee in- 
cluding drawings for miscellaneous projects 

bv the twentieth-century architects William H. 

/ / 

Russell of the firm of Russell and Clinton, 
Harrie T. Lindebergh, and James Casale. Mrs. 
McGee had previously donated a large group 
of architectural books from the professional 
library of her great uncle, William H. Russell. 

The Columbiana Library 

Friedman gift: In autumn 1995 Robert 
Friedman (CC 1969) gave the Columbiana 
Library materials relating to the history of 
Columbia College during his tenure as editor 
of the Columbia Daily Spectator, 1968-1969. 


The collection includes handouts, leaflets, 
and random correspondence that Friedman 
collected and saved on a day-to-day basis from 
February through May 1968. It provides an in- 
sight into the activities and ideals that shaped 
that vital moment in Columbia’s history. 
Among the approximately two hundred items 
are the original manuscript and galley proofs 
for Up Against the Ivy Wall: A History of the 
Columbia Crisis, by Jerry L. Avorn and mem- 
bers of the Spectator. As interest in the history 
of the late 1960s continues to increase, this 
gift complements and enhances our resources 
and increases our ability to provide informa- 
tion to researchers. 

The Library also received from the archives 
of Yale University several photos of the 
Columbia College crew in the 1920s, and Ms. 
June Lord-ML)od has kindly donated a paper- 
back copy of The Straiuberry Statement, which is 
now quite rare. 

The C. V. Starr East Asian Library 

Japanese first editions:T\\G C. V. Starr East Asian 
Library has a growing collection of first edi- 
tions of Japanese literature. Many of the vol- 
umes are autographed and inscribed by the 
author to Professor Emeritus Donald Keene, 
who has donated them to the Library over the 
years. This collection is currently being cata- 
loged with full bibliographic records in RLIN 
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and CLIO and housed in the Starr Library’s 
Rare Book and Special Collections Reading 
Room. The collection includes volumes by 
Kawabata Yasunari, Abe Kobo, and Dazai 
Osamu. 

Chan bequest: Until his death in 1994, Wing-tsit 
Chan was adjunct professor of Chinese 
thought at Columbia University and a world- 
renowned scholar of Chinese philosophy. He 
authored and edited more than thirty books 
in English and Chinese in the course of his 
long career, and it would probably be safe to 
say that no student could go far in the study 
of Chinese culture without encountering 
Professor Chan’s perceptive interpretations 
of the various philosophical schools and their 
later evolution in the classical tradition. 

In 1989, when Professor Chan was eighty- 
eight years old, he decided to leave his large 
personal library to Starr. He was motivated, he 
explained, by the fact that Emperor Hirohito 
of Japan had recently died, and that he was 
the emperor’s age. He felt it was time to think 
ahead and assure that his books would find a 
suitable home after his death. 

Thanks to the help and cooperation of his 
son, Mr. Lo-Yi Chan, and Professor Irene 
Bloom of Barnard College, one of his close 
friends and former students, a total of 5,769 
volumes in Chinese, Japanese, and Western 
languages were offered to the C. V. Starr East 
Asian Library. This magnanimous gift guaran- 


tees that Professor Chan’s presence will con- 
tinue to be strongly felt on the Columbia cam- 
pus, even by future generations of students 
who will not have the chance to know this gen- 
tle and deeply thoughtful scholar in person. 

Chinese genealogies: Many people are aware of 
the vast number of microfilmed Chinese fam- 
ily and clan genealogies held by the 
Genealogical Society of Utah at its headquar- 
ters in Salt Lake City, but perhaps fewer real- 
ize that Columbia’s C. V. Starr Library has one 
of the largest collections of original editions 
of Chinese family histories in the world, sec- 
ond only to that of Shanghai’s Municipal 
Library in the People’s Republic of China. In 
fact a significant number of the microfilms 
stored in Salt Lake City were made from rare 
editions at Columbia. 

In 1962 Professor Te-kang Tang invento- 
ried the genealogical holdings at the Library 
of Congress, the Harvard Yenching Library, 
and Starr. Whereas the former two held no 
more than twenty each, Starr already had al- 
most one thousand. Since that time Starr’s 
collection has continued to grow, with new 
histories now being added on a nearly 
monthlv basis. 

Genealogical research and compilation has 
occurred in some form since the earliest 
oracle bone documents of the Shang Period 
(1765-1 123 B.C.E.), and long before the mod- 
ern era this work had alreadv taken on its 

/ 
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characteristic form — with prefaces describing 
the family’s known history and geographic dis- 
tribution; tables of individuals’ births, deaths, 
and marriages; biographies of more promi- 
nent family members; and even family mem- 
bers’ poetry or prose, or written tributes by 
their close associates. 

The amount of time and effort devoted to 
this type of work has always been strongly 
influenced by social, political, and economic 
factors. .After the overthrow of the Ch’ing dy- 
nasty and the fotmding of a reptiblican gov- 
ernment in 1911-1912, shifts in sources of 
power and prestige created newly wealthy 
families and a great upsurge in genealogical 
work. This continued up tmtil the Communist 
takeover in 1949. After that genealogical work 
was greatly discouraged on the China main- 
land, and in fact became an antirevolutionarv 
act in the years of the Cultural Revolution, 
when many existing genealogies were wan- 
tonly destroyed. In the past five years the value 
of this form of history has again been recog- 
nized, and a great number of new editions 
and compilations have been completed, often 
as joint ventures with clan members in 
Taiwan, the United States, and Southeast Asia. 

Most of the genealogies obtained by the 
Starr Library in recent years have been do- 
nated by members of the families that have 
compiled them. In many cases family mem- 
bers have used genealogies in the Starr collec- 
tion as the basis for their new editions. As one 


recent donor explained: “We are happy to de- 
posit a copy of our family history at Starr be- 
cause we want to enstire that it will be passed 
on for future generations. In the past, these 
histories have been ravaged by war and vari- 
ous political campaigns. We hope that at 
Columbia they will remain safe, and be avail- 
able in a neutral environment for anyone to 
study no matter what events transpire in Asia.” 
Among the new genealogies received within 
the past year are those from the P’an family 
(Kiangsu Province), the Sii family (Kirin 
Province), and the Wang family (Taiwan). 

The Lehman Library 

Booknotes gift: The Lehman Library has re- 
ceived a gift of a collection of over three 
hundred videos of the Booknotes program. 
Booknotes, hosted by Brian Lamb, is a weekly, 
hour-long program on C-SPAN, the ptiblic af- 
fairs television network. It is devoted to dis- 
cussions with authors of newly published 
books on history, politics, journalism, and 
current affairs. The Libraries has cataloged 
each video, and users can locate the videos on 
CLIO by author and title. 

The Rare Book and 

Manuscript Library 

Barzun gift: University Professor Emeritus 
Jacques Barzun (A.B., 1927; A.M., 1928; 
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Ph.D., 1932) added a substandal group of ma- 
terials including correspondence, inscribed 
books, manuscripts, and galley proofs to the 
Barzun Papers already in the Library. 

Beeson gift: Nora B. Beeson donated to the 
Bakhmeteff Archive a pen-and-ink portrait of 
the contemporary Russian painter Vasily Y 
Sitnikov. The portrait, dated June 1961, was 
done by an unidentihed colleague of the 
artist. The subject wrote on the front in 
Russian: “This is 1, Vasva Sitnikov.” Mrs. 
Beeson also gave the Library two medals 
awarded the composer Douglas Moore for 
inclusion in the Moore Collection. 

Canade gift: The contemporary French artist 
Eugene Canade donated to the William 
Bronk Collection woodblocks for the illustra- 
tions of James Weil’s handpress edition of 
Bronk’s Bill’s Shaker Chair. 

Cole gift: Robert Cole, author with Randolph 
Carter of Joseph Urban: Architecture, Theatre, 
Opera, Film (New York: Abbeville Press, 1992), 
gave three sketches of rooms designed for the 
Urban home in Vienna that had belonged to 
and were inscribed by Joseph Urban’s daugh- 
ter, Gretl. The three small watercolors are 
each dated 1906, and have been identihed by 
Ms. Urban as Dining Room, Plan for our Vienna 
Salon, and Sketch for Elly’s and My Playroom. 
This gift was particularly apt, since the Rare 


Book and Manuscript Library, thanks to a 
major grant from the National Endowment of 
the Humanities, has just begun work on 
the inventorying and rehousing of the vast 
archives of this gifted and prolific stage 
designer, architect, illustrator, and director. 

Columbia Journalism Review gift: The archives 
of the influential Columbia Journalism Revieiu 
were added to the Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, when the current remodeling of the 
Journalism Building eliminated the space 
they had previously occupied. One of the 
most respected periodicals in the country, the 
still-vigorous CJR began in 1960 on the 
Columbia campus. 

Deresiewicz gift: Thirtv-two volumes of twenty- 
three published works on mathematics and 
mechanics were given to the Library by 
Herbert Deresiewicz. Titles include Cesare 
Cradini’s Lezioni di meccanica applicata alle 
costruzioni (Rome: s. n., 1894), William Thom- 
son’s Elasticity and heat (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1880), Max Born’s La theorie de 
la relativite d ’Einstein (Paris: Gauthier-Mllars et 
Ciie, 1923), and Eranz Neumann’s Vorlesungen 
liber die Theorie der El a stizit at der festen Korper 
and des Lichtdthers (Leipzig: Druck und Wrlag 
von B. G. Teubner, 1885). 

Fried gift: Mrs. Martha Nemes Fried donated to 
the Library a collection of seven hundred 
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slides and transparencies of sites photo- 
graphed by her late husband, Morton H. 
Fried, on various trips to (diina in the 1970s 
and 1980s, as well as tapes of lectures deliv- 
ered bv Professor Fried in the last decade. 

Gervasi gift: Mrs. Frank Gervasi donated 
eighty-two books on Garibaldi and the 
Risorgimento gathered by her late husband 
during his research on Italian history. 

Harrison g 7 /L‘Ross G. Harrison III contributed 
to the collection seven boxes of memorabilia 
and manuscripts belonging to the late 
Ernestine Evans, a journalist. 

Haverstick g 7 /L'Mrs. lola Haverstick donated to 
the Rare Book and Manuscript Library a 
group of seven books, most of them additions 
to the substantial Edith Mliarton Collection 
that she has done much in the past to enrich. 
Among the titles were a first edition in the 
original dust jacket of Wharton’s In Morocco 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920), an 
account of her trip to north Africa with Walter 
Berry in 1917; a 1967 Overbrook Press pri- 
vately distributed Ethan Frome; a copy of LeFils 
et Autres Nouvelles, translated by Anne Rolland 
(Paris: Mercure de France, 1991), signed by 
the translator and formerly owned by the 
American poet May Sarton; and a first edition 
of the limited large paper edition of The Book 
of the Homeless (New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1918), numbered and signed by D. B. 
Updike of the Merrymount Press. 

Herzog gift: Professor Marvin Herzog donated 
to the Rare Book and Manuscript Library the 
papers, tapes, and other research materials 
produced by the work on The Cultural Atlas of 
Ashkenazic Jewry. Plans have been made to re- 
format and preserve this important collec- 
tion, which documents in detail the language 
and literature of Askenazic Jews in America 
and abroad. 

Hornick ^/L-Lita Hornick, long a donor to the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, gave 185 
volumes of modern American poetry. 

Kelleher gift: Mary Moore Kelleher gave as- 
sorted papers and files relating to and ema- 
nating from her father, the late Douglas 
Moore, to be added to the Moore Papers. 

Famont bequest: In 1984, Corliss Lamont 
helped to make possible the construction of 
the Rare Book Reading Room in the new Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library. In 1995, 
Corliss, a long-dedicated member of the 
Friends of the Libraries, died, leaving to the 
Library in addition to his papers the fine por- 
trait of him by Alice Neel, which has hung in 
the Corliss Lamont Reading Room since its 
opening. Additional items in the gift include a 
charcoal and pastel portrait of the British poet 
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John Masefield, done in 1903 by the Scottish 
painter William Strang, and an undated 
Rockwell Kent oil of the Matterhorn. 

Lieberman gift: E. James Lieberman of 

Washington, D.C., added to the Otto Rank 
Collection two books belonging to Rank: Zwr 
Psychopathologie des Alltagshelens (Berlin, 1907) 
and a copy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, signed 
by the psychiatrist. 

Loeb gift: Michael Loeb, who has regularly 
added to the Arthur Rackham Collection, this 
year gave the Library a pen-and-ink drawing 
depicting a knight and a dragon, entitled The 
Great Fight in Richmond Park. Accompanying it 
is a letter from Rackham dated January 9, 
1913, addressed to a friend, Elliott, in which 
the artist comments playfully on the sketch. 

Lohf gift: Included in Kenneth Lohf’s gift of 
books and periodicals to the Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library this year were thirty-two 
literary editions and fine press books in origi- 
nal bindings and dust jackets. Particularly im- 
portant is a fine first edition of Philip Larkin’s 
The North Ship (London: Fortune Press, 1945). 

Lorentz gift'.yivs. Elizabeth Lorentz gave to the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library six cartons 
of files with material relating to Pare 
Lorentz’s documentary film The Plow That 
Broke the Plains. Later in the year, Mrs. Lorentz 


added to her initial gift five boxes of corre- 
spondence, scripts, photographs, and printed 
material pertaining to another Lorentz film. 
The River. Pare Lorentz, known during his 
lifetime as “FDR’s Filmmaker,” was one of 
America’s most gifted cinematographers. His 
lyrical films document the history of the 
United States in the period between the wars 
and are viewed with great interest today 
by students of documentary cinema in the 
twentieth century. 

MacDonald gift: The Library received from D. 
Fred MacDonald a two-year run of Ali di 
Guerra (1941-1943), a scarce Italian publica- 
tion about flying from the early years of World 
War II. 

Offley gift: John B. Offley of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, gave a manuscript copy of a speech 
delivered at the Columbia College com- 
mencement ceremonies on Mav 1, 1793, bv 
his ancestor Robert Heaton, Jr. Mr. Heaton 
studied law at Columbia; served as aide-de- 
camp to General Wilkinson, later involved in 
the Burr treason case; and died of yellow 
fever in October 1799, while stationed at 
Governor’s Island. 

Page gift: Tim Page, whose edition of the 
diaries of the neglected American novelist 
Dawn Powell was published this year by 
Steerforth Press, donated to the Library 
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fifteen letters from Edmund Wilson to Powell, 
and a group of twenty letters and thirty- 
seven cards and telegrams to Powell from 
John Dos Passos. 

Palmer gift: Paid A. Palmer gave to the 
Columbia University Libraries 220 books 
and periodicals including twentieth-century 
poetry, fiction, biography, and current 
nonfiction. He also added to the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library’s collection of images 
of performing artists seventeen photographs, 
most of them inscribed. Among them is a 
rare photograph of Francis Ford (ca 1920) 
and another of D.W. Griffith’s favorite actor, 
Robert Harron. 

Phiebig gift: Wh^n y Phiebig of White Plains, 
New York, sent to Columbia two separate 
gifts, each containing important printed 
European books from the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Among the titles were 
Aristo teles’ Ethicorurn ad Nicomachum libris 
decern. (Venice: H. Scotum, 1542); Cicero’s 
Farniliarium Epistolarnm. Libri XVI. (Venice: J. 
M. Bonellus, 1560); Diogenes Laertius’s De 
vita et moribus philosophorum. Libri X. (Lyon: 
S. Gryphius, 1559); and Homer’s Odyssea. 
Batrachornyomachyia. Hymnl. XXXIII. (Venice: 
P. D. Nicolini fiir M. Sessa, n.d.). 


Plimpton bequest: Long a good friend of the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Mrs. 
Paidine Plimpton bequeathed to Cohmdiia, 
as additions to the George Arthur Plimpton 
Collection of medieval and Renaissance man- 
uscripts, one icon and sixteen illuminated 
leaves. 

Plimpton gift: Sarah Plimpton, George 

Plimpton, Frances T. P. Plimpton, and Oakes 
Ames Plimpton gave to the Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library eight manuscript choir- 
books. These include two leaves from a thir- 
teenth-century Italian Gradual, four leaves 
from a fifteenth-century Florentine anti- 
phonal, one leaf from a French antiphonal 
dating from the end of the fifteenth century, 
and a leaf from an antiphonal from southern 
Germany, also from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Library also received as gifts of 
the Plimpton family eight and a half linear 
feet of family papers to be added to the 
George Arthur Plimpton and Frances T. P. 
Plimpton Papers. 

Pulitzer Prize Committee donation: The Pulitzer 
Prize Committee, long resident at Columbia, 
donated to the Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library the prize-winning portfolios of pho- 
tographs, published plays, editorial cartoons, 
novels, volumes of poetry, and other works 
kept by the Committee since its first awards in 
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1921. Among the many signed and inscribed 
works were obscure and famous titles, as well 
as occasional notes from award-winning 
authors. 

Rothkopf gift: Carol Z. Rothkopf added to her 
earlier donation of papers from The House of 
Books, Ltd., two portfolios of miscellaneous 
correspondence, photographs, and ephem- 
era. In addition, she presented to the Library 
eight first editions of contemporary works. 

Schaefler gift: Samuel and Ratlin Schaefler do- 
nated this year two interesting rarities: a 
bound copy of The Intelligencer (London, May 
1, 1665), which contains the hrst account of 
New York in a British newspaper, including 
what may be the first appearance in print of 
the designation “New York.” There are only 
two copies of this paper in American libraries. 
The Schaeflers also added to the Library’s 
growing collection of TASS windows with 
their gift of the watercolor original of window 
No. 966 (1944), done by M. V. Ktiprianov, 
R N. Krylov, and N. A. Sokolov under the 
pseudonym “Kukryniksy.” TASS windows are 
large posters quickly created in wartime 
Moscow in reaction to the German incursion 
onto Russian soil. Columbia owns nearly one 
hundred of these large, unique, and colorfid 
works and has just received a new group of 
them as a gift from the New York University 


Library, but the original watercolor designs 
are extremely rare. 

Saxon gY/L Nancy Saxon further expanded the 
collection of her father’s cartoons and other 
artwork now held in the Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library by the addition of 102 
drawings and poster sketches. 

Settlement House Archives gift: Thanks to the 
leadership of Richard Lieberman of the 
LaGuardia archives at LaGuardia Community 
College, a project to organize and distribute 
for safekeeping the archives of New York City 
settlement houses was funded and success- 
fullv carried out. As a result, Columbia re- 
ceived as a gift the archives of six institutions, 
many with strong historical ties to the 
University community. The papers — which 
came to us with storage supplies and the 
temporary services of two excellent archiv- 
ists, who are currently processing them 
for use — emanate from L^nion Settlement 
House, Goddard-Riverside Community Cen- 
ter, LaGuardia Memorial House, East Side 
House, Stanley Isaacs Neighborhood Center, 
and Christadora House. 

Shayne gift: Charles Shayne presented to the 
Library a manuscript account book from the 
Wilson Industrial School for Girls, a social ser- 
vice organization that later evolved into the 
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Goddard-Riverside Community Center (see 
Settlement House Archives gift above) . 

Smutny-Fic gift: Four boxes of manuscripts, 
correspondence, photographs, and clippings 
of Jaromir Smutny, chancellor to President of 
Czechslovakia Edvard Benes in the 1930s and 
1940s, were added to the Jaromir Smutny 
Papers in the Bakhmeteff Archive as a gift 
of the Smutny family via Victor M. Fic of 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 

Steegmuller gift: Mrs. Shirley Steegmuller pre- 
sented to the Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library a group of books and papers belong- 
ing to her late husband, Francis Steegmuller 
(A.B., 1927; A.M., 1927). A large collection of 
materials belonging to Professor Steegmuller, 
pertaining to his many books and transla- 
tions, has been at the Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library for a number of years. 

Sypher gift: Among the many gifts of Frank 
Sypher this year were eighteen scarce maps of 
Africa from the last two decades and a group 
of books and manuscripts by and relating to 
the nineteenth-century British poet Letitia 
Landon. In addition to five manuscript letters 
by Landon and her associates, early editions 
of Landon’s poems, and rare anthologies of 
the 1840s and 1850s, the gift includes literary 
annuals and gift books that included Lan- 
don’s work. Among these are The Language 


of Flowers (London: Milner and Co., n.d.). The 
Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of Poetry and 
Romance (London: Longman, 1827) , Forged Me 
Not, A Christmas and Nexv Year’s Present for 1825 
(London: Ackerman, 1825), and The Bijou; or, 
Annual of Literature and the Arts (London: 
William Pickering, 1828). 

Tarjan gift: Mrs. Susanna Tarjan’s additions to 
the Jerome Moross Papers in the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library this year included the 
score to Jest of God, master orchestral parts for 
Ballet Ballad, and corrected orchestral parts 
for “Picnic at Manassas” from Gentlemen, Be 
Seated. The gift also included correspondence 
between Moross and Christopher Palmer, the 
author of Impressionism in Music (London: 
Hutchinson, 1973) in which the writer and 
composer discuss each other’s work. 

Trilling gift: Mrs. Diana Trilling added to the 
Papers of Lionel Trilling (A.B., 1925; A.M., 
1926) a folder of letters between the late 
Columbia professor and his publishers. 

Vos gift: Sarah Vos donated to the Library a 
copy of Herbert of Cherbury’s The 
Autobiography of Ediuard, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (Near Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
England: Greynog Press, 1928). 

Weil James Weil, continuing his commit- 
ment to publishing the poems of William 
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Bronk, donated to the Library several small 
volumes of that poet’s work, as well as two 
books produced in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John Keats, 
Ten Sonnets and To Ailsa Rock. 

Wertheim gift: Stanley Wertheim, who donated 
his time to help curator Claudia Funke mount 
the autumn 1995 exhibition in the Kempner 
gallery of Stephen and Cora Crane manu- 
scripts, also presented the Library with a first 
edition of Crane’s volume of poetry. Wounds 
in the Rain (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1900). 

Wilberding gift: Joseph C. Wilberding and 
Katherine Van Cortlandt Wilberding gave to 
the Library a Trust deed (Indenture) made by 
Augustus Van Cortlandt on June 22, 1806, re- 
lating to the sale of land in lower Manhattan. 
The impressive deed, on vellum with wax seals 
and attached hand-drawn land maps, is signed 
by Van Cortlandt, John Jay, Gouverneur 
Morris, and other prominent New Yorkers of 
the time. The Wilberdings also gave a collec- 
tion of early books from the family collection. 

Yerushalmi gift: An eighteenth-century litur- 
gical manuscript, written in Hebrew and 
Aramaic with rubricated initials, was given to 
the Rare Book and Manuscript Library by 
Salo W. Baron Professor of Jewish History 
Yosef Yerushalmi. The book includes the 


Song of Songs, Ruth, and Ecclesiastes, pre- 
ceded by an ornamental title page and ac- 
companied by the Targum and the commen- 
tary of Rashi; Tikkun for the eve of Shavuot 
and Asharot for the first two days; prayers and 
lamentations for the Fast of the Ninth of Av; 
and Tikkun for the eve of the seventh day of 
Passover. 
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